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Executive Summary 



The data for this report, A Profile of the American High School Sophomore in 2002, 
describe the tested achievement and educational status of a cohort based on a nationally 
representative probability sample of 15,362 lOth-graders in 752 public, Catholic, and other 
private schools, who were studied in the spring term of the 2001-02 school year. The base-year 
data collection for the Education Longitudinal Study of 2002 (ELS: 2002) is the first wave of a 
new longitudinal study of high school students that continues a series of nationally representative 
longitudinal studies conducted by the United States Department of Education’s National Center 
for Education Statistics (NCES) over recent decades. Future survey waves will follow both 
students and high school dropouts and will monitor the transition of the cohort to postsecondary 
education, the labor force, and family formation. Although the base-year study comprised 
surveys of parents, teachers, school administrators, and library media specialists, as well as the 
cohort of high school sophomores, to remain concise, this report draws primarily on data from 
students, the primary unit of analysis for the study. (Parent, teacher, librarian, and school reports 
provide contextual data for better understanding the student cohort.) 

Chapter 1 serves as an introduction. It summarizes the purposes of ELS:2002, the base- 
year design, and the levels of analysis that are supported by the ELS: 2002 design and data. It 
also provides an overview of this report’s prime foci. 

Chapter 2 summarizes the sociodemographic and educational characteristics of the 
cohort. These characteristics are captured in a series of classification variables that are used to 
define reporting groups throughout the report. At the student level, these variables are sex, age, 
race or Hispanic ethnicity, language minority status, family composition, parental education, 
home socioeconomic status (SES), educational expectations, high school program, and tested 
achievement. (Note that individuals of Hispanic ethnicity are not represented in the race 
categories of this report.) Also included are three characteristics of each student’s school: its 
sector (public, Catholic, or other private), metropolitan status (urban, suburban, or rural), and 
region of the nation (Northeast, Midwest, South, or West). 

Chapter 3 examines students’ school experiences and, in particular, their perceptions of 
their school and teachers, their perceptions of safety and experiences of victimization at school, 
their perceptions of school rules, the importance they place on good grades, and their reasons for 
going to school. 

Chapter 4 explores sophomores’ extracurricular participation, including academic, 
musical, and sports activities. The chapter provides information about the proportion of 
sophomores participating in extracurricular activities and how these participants were distributed 
across the various extracurricular options. In addition, it shows how the educational 
expectations, achievements, and other characteristics of sophomores who devoted exceptionally 
large amounts of time to extracurricular activities compared to the lOth-grade student norm. 
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Chapter 5 enlarges the topic of students’ time use by examining time spent in reading for 
pleasure, doing homework, working for pay, and using the computer, as well as engaging in 
extracurricular activities. 

Chapter 6 examines the tested achievement in reading and mathematics of the 2002 
sophomore cohort, using a test score that marks out different mastery or proficiency levels. It 
inquires into what proportion of sophomores, overall and by subgroup, was proficient at each of 
the three skill levels identified for reading and five levels identified for mathematics. It also 
further explores differences in test results when racial/ethnic differences by SES, educational 
expectations, and sex are taken into account. 

Finally, chapter 7 investigates sophomores’ values, expectations, and plans, by reporting 
on how cohort members rated the importance of various features of life related to education, 
work, family, friends, and community. In particular, it reports on life values, expectations for 
educational attainment, and occupational expectations for age 30. 

Comparisons drawn in the text of this report have been tested for statistical significance 
at the .05 level to ensure that the differences are larger than those that might be expected due to 
sampling variation. Most comparisons are tested with t statistics, although analysis of variance 
has been used to test for linear trends. Because comparisons drawn in the report are delimited 
and focused through their reliance on findings from prior studies in the data series and the wider 
research literature, and because (see below) a criterion of substantive significance has been 
imposed as well, the t tests have not been adjusted for multiple comparisons. Full details of 
statistical tests used can be found in appendix A. As noted above, all findings have also been 
subjected to a test of substantive significance. For comparisons of means, findings must show a 
difference of at least a fifth of a standard deviation (that is, an effect size of .20) to be reported. 
Further information on effect sizes can also be found in appendix A. For comparisons of 
proportions, differences noted in the text are at least 5 percentage points. 1 Exceptions arise with 
comparisons that directly investigate stated research questions and hypotheses or when not 
performing basic comparisons would be seen as a critical omission. The text notes when 
comparisons do not meet statistical and/or substantive significance. 

Highlights of each of the six analytical chapters appear below. 



1 The selection of 5 percent as the criterion for substantive difference is based on similar analyses in other NCES 
reports (e.g. , NCES 2004-078). It should be noted that the magnitude of effect that would be regarded as 
substantively or practically significant (and the categorization of the effect into large, medium, small, or trivial) may 
vary depending on the types and contexts of relationships and outcomes being measured. 
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Sociodemographic and Educational Characteristics of the Cohort 

Various background characteristics and differences are associated with the educational 
experiences, achievement, and expectations of students as they progress through high school. 

The following descriptive characteristics of the sophomore class of 2002 are noted: 

• The majority of sophomores are Whites (60 percent). Hispanics comprise 16 percent 
and Blacks 14 percent of the sophomore cohort, Asian and Multiracial sophomores 
each comprise 4 percent, and American Indians comprise 1 percent of the sophomore 
cohort (figure 2). 

• While 16 percent of White sophomores come from the lowest SES quartile group, 
half of Hispanics and 35 percent of Blacks come from this group (figure 8). 

• Some 57 percent of sophomores live in a family with both their biological parents. 
Others live in a single -parent household (22 percent), or with their mother or father 
and a guardian (17 percent). Still others (4 percent) live in a variety of other 
arrangements (figure 4). 

• Approximately 6 out of 10 sophomores (59 percent) have a mother who continued her 
education beyond high school (figure 5). Fifty-six percent have a father who 
continued his education beyond high school (figure 6). 

• The 2002 sophomore cohort has high ambitions: 72 percent expect to complete a 
bachelor’s degree or higher; indeed, about one-third (36 percent) expect to complete a 
graduate or professional degree (table 2). However, only about one-half (51 percent) 
indicate being enrolled in a college preparatory program (table 3). 

• There are differences by racial/ethnic group in the likelihood that English is a 
sophomore’s native language. English is the native language of 94 percent of Black 
and 97 percent of White sophomores. It is the native language of 37 percent of Asian 
and 48 percent of Hispanic sophomores (figure 3). 

• The overwhelming majority of sophomores (92 percent) attend public schools (4 
percent attend Catholic schools and 3 percent attend other private schools) (figure 9). 

• Half of sophomores attend suburban schools; 30 percent attend urban schools; and 20 
percent attend rural schools. However, nearly half (49 percent) of Black students 
attend urban schools, compared to 21 percent of Whites (figures 12 and 13). 

Sophomores’ School Experiences 

Sophomores reported their perceptions of their school and teachers, school safety, and 
school rules, as well as the importance they accorded good grades and their reasons for going to 
school. 



Overall, students had a positive view of their school and teachers (e.g., 81 percent 
indicated that the quality of teaching was good, and nearly three-quarters [74 percent] reported 
that their teachers were interested in the students and that students and teachers got along well) 
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(figure 17). The majority (65 percent) reported that they liked school somewhat, and 24 percent 
liked school a great deal (figure 18). 

Nevertheless, 12 percent of sophomores reported not feeling safe in school (table 5) 

(13 percent in public schools, 3 percent in Catholic schools, and 4 percent in other private 
schools). Nearly two-thirds (66 percent) had experienced some manifestation of school crime or 
violence during the first term of the school year (table 6). One out of four was offered drugs for 
sale, and 24 percent reported that someone had threatened to hurt them. Students who felt safe at 
school were more likely to report that rules were clear, fair, and consistently enforced (table 7). 

Most sophomores (87 percent) indicated that getting good grades was important or very 
important to them (table 8), and 57 percent reported that engagement with interesting and 
challenging school subjects was one of their motivations for attending school (table 9). 

However, there were some notable differences between subgroups (including, among 
others, racial/ethnic groups, males versus females, and sophomores in different school sectors) in 
their responses. Racial/ethnic differences, particularly between Blacks and Hispanics, on the one 
hand, and Whites, on the other, form a complex pattern. For example: 

• Black and Hispanic sophomores were more likely than White sophomores to feel 
unsafe at school (table 5). 

• Black sophomores were less likely than White sophomores to report positive 
impressions about their school and teachers (when asked about school spirit, teaching 
quality, and teacher- student relationships) (table 4). 

• Blacks (62 percent) and Hispanics (53 percent) were more likely than were Whites 
(47 percent) to affirm getting good grades as something very important to them 
(table 8). 

• Blacks and Hispanics more often reported that they went to school because their 
school subjects were interesting and challenging than did Whites (63 percent for 
Blacks and 65 percent for Hispanics versus 52 percent for Whites) and that they got 
satisfaction from their classwork (72 percent for Blacks and 70 percent for Hispanics 
versus 55 percent for Whites) (table 9). 

• Black and Hispanic sophomores were more likely than their White peers to indicate 
that they liked school a great deal (29 percent and 30 percent versus 21 percent) 
(figure 18). 

• Blacks and Hispanics were more likely than Whites to report that their teachers 
expected them to succeed in school (67 percent for Blacks, 64 percent for Hispanics, 
and 58 percent for Whites) (table 9). 
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Subgroup differences by sex include the following: 

• Females were more likely than males to report liking school a great deal (26 percent 
versus 21 percent) (table 4). 

• Males were more likely than females to be the victim of school crimes (73 percent 
versus 59 percent), and they were also more likely to report involvement in physical 
fights (21 percent for males versus 8 percent for females) and to have had someone 
offer to sell them drugs (31 percent versus 19 percent) (table 6). 

• Females more often reported that getting good grades was very important to them 
(58 percent for females versus 44 percent for males) (table 8). 

• Females were more likely to report that their school subjects were interesting and 
challenging (59 percent versus 54 percent), and they were more likely to report 
getting a feeling of satisfaction from doing their classwork (67 percent versus 

55 percent) (table 9). 

• Females were also more likely to report that their teachers expected them to succeed 
(63 percent for females versus 58 percent for males) (table 9). 

Students in Catholic and other private schools generally reported a more positive 
perception of their school environment than did public school students. For example, public 
school sophomores were less likely to report good quality teaching, teacher interest in students, 
or that students and teachers got along well: 

• Some 80 percent of public school sophomores reported good quality teaching in their 
schools, compared to 91 percent of Catholic and 90 percent of other private school 
sophomores (figure 17). 

• When asked whether teachers were interested in students, 73 percent of public school 
sophomores agreed, compared to 86 percent of Catholic and 88 percent of other 
private school sophomores (figure 17). 

• Some 73 percent of public school sophomores indicated that students and teachers got 
along well with each other in their schools, compared to 86 percent of Catholic and 
87 percent of other private school sophomores (figure 17). 

An important line of distinction between private and public schools is reflected in 
sophomores’ views of their school’s normative and disciplinary climate, as represented by the 
clarity, fairness, and enforcement of school rules: 

• Some 89 percent of sophomores in other private schools, and 87 percent of 
sophomores in Catholic schools, reported that everyone knew what the school rules 
were. This compared to 82 percent in public schools. In addition, 79 percent of 
Catholic school sophomores maintained that the rules were strictly enforced, 
compared to 66 percent of public school students (table 7). 

• Some 65 percent of other private school sophomores believed their school rules were 
fair, compared to 54 percent of public school students (table 7). 
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Sophomores in private schools were also more likely than public school students to cite 
sports or other extracurricular participation as a reason for going to school (67 percent of 
Catholic, 57 percent of other private, and 48 percent of public school students listed playing on a 
team or belonging to a club as one of their motivations for going to school) (table 9). This is 
consistent with the higher rates of extracurricular, particularly sports, participation reported for 
private school students (see chapter 4 of this report). 

Sophomores’ Extracurricular and Sports Participation 

Sophomores were asked if they participated in any of various extracurricular activities. 
These school- sponsored activities were academic clubs, hobby clubs, musical activities (band, 
orchestra, choir, or chorus), cheerleading, sports, and vocational education clubs. 

Over half (55 percent) of all sophomores participated in sports, including play at the 
intramural level. Participation in other activities was relatively lower: 8 percent for academic 
clubs, 13 percent for cheerleading, 10 percent for hobby clubs, 22 percent for musical activities, 
and 8 percent for vocational education clubs (tables 10 and 11). Some subgroup differences are 
notable: 

• Sports participation varied by school type: 73 percent of Catholic and 74 percent of 
other private school sophomores participated in sports, compared to 53 percent of 
public school sophomores (table 11). 

• Males played sports at a higher rate than females (61 percent versus 49 percent), but 
females participated in other extracurricular activities at a higher rate than males 
(table 11). 

• Participation in most extracurricular activities increased with ascending SES 
(table 11). For example, 6 percent of low-SES-quartile sophomores participated in 
academic clubs, compared to 13 percent from the high-SES quartile; 45 percent of 
low-SES-quartile sophomores were athletes, compared to 64 percent of high-SES 
sophomores; and 16 percent of low-SES sophomores took part in musical activities, 
compared to 27 percent for high-SES sophomores. The opposite was true for 
vocational clubs. 

Sophomores who spent 9 hours or more per week in extracurricular activities (the highest 
quartile of the distribution of hours) were compared to the full sample or sophomore norm 
(averaging over 4 hours of participation per week). High-intensity extracurricular participants 
(table 16) were more likely to 

• expect to earn a 4-year degree or higher (87 percent versus 72 percent for the 10th- 
grade norm); 

• expect to go directly to college (83 percent compared to 72 percent for all 
sophomores); 

• perform in the highest test quartile (37 percent versus 25 percent for the norm); 
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• report to have “never cut class” (74 percent versus 68 percent); and 

• rate good grades as very important (59 percent versus 51 percent for sophomores as a 
whole). 

Sophomores’ Time Use 

Five specific dimensions of time use were measured: extracurricular activities, reading 
for pleasure, doing homework, using the computer, and working for pay. For those who worked 
during the school year, time spent on the job averaged 15 hours per week (table 17). 

Sophomores reported using computers for about 1 hour per day for schoolwork and 2 additional 
hours daily for nonschool uses (table 20). Weekly time budgets for key activities were as 
follows (table 17): 

• school-sponsored extracurricular activities: 5 hours 

• outside reading (not assigned for class): 3 hours 

• homework (outside of school): 6 hours 

• working for pay: 15 hours 

Several subgroup differences in time use should be noted (table 17): 

• Asians spent more time on homework outside school (8 hours per week) than Blacks, 
Whites, or Hispanics (5-6 hours). 

• Catholic and other private school students spent more time on out-of-school 
homework (8 hours) than public school students (6 hours). 

• The average number of hours worked per week was negatively related to SES. 

Sophomores’ Tested Achievement in Reading and Mathematics 

Reading and mathematics achievement were reported in terms of various levels of skill 
and content mastery, or proficiency. Overall results, and the content and processes embodied by 
each proficiency level, are summarized below: 

Overall, in reading (figures 16 and 25): 

• 89 percent of sophomores had mastered the skills of simple reading comprehension 
(proficiency level 1); 

• 46 percent were able to make relatively simple inferences beyond the author’s main 
thought (proficiency level 2); and 

• 8 percent could make complex inferences (proficiency level 3). 
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Overall, in mathematics (figures 15 and 26): 

• 92 percent of sophomores were able to perform simple arithmetical operations on 
whole numbers (level 1); 

• 67 percent could perform simple operations with decimals, fractions, powers, and 
roots (level 2); 

• 46 percent could perform simple problem solving that involved the understanding of 
low-level mathematical concepts (level 3); 

• 20 percent could understand intermediate-level mathematical concepts and/or 
demonstrate ability to formulate multistep solutions to word problems (level 4); and 

• 1 percent could solve complex multistep word problems and had mastered material 
found in advanced mathematics courses (level 5). 

Proficiency results were also examined from the perspective of sophomores’ 
sociodemographic characteristics. For example, an important area of interest is the relationship 
between racial/ethnic group, SES, and achievement: 

• Differences in proficiency were seen by SES; higher SES was associated with higher 
proficiency scores. For example, in mathematics, 8 percent of sophomores in the 
lowest quartile were proficient at understanding of intermediate-level mathematical 
concepts, while 18 percent of those in the middle quartiles and 39 percent of those in 
the highest SES quartile were proficient. Some 18 percent of sophomores in the 
highest SES quartile were proficient at the highest reading level (ability to make 
complex inferences), compared to 3 percent in the lowest SES quartile. 

• Differences in proficiency were observed by racial/ethnic subgroup. For example, in 
mathematics, Asians were more likely than Blacks to be proficient in the 
understanding of intermediate-level mathematical concepts (32 percent compared to 
5 percent). Some 27 percent of White sophomores had reached this level, as 
compared to 9 percent of Hispanics. 

• In reading, Whites and Asians were more likely to be proficient than were Blacks or 
Hispanics. Some 56 percent of Whites and 47 percent of Asians were proficient at 
the level of simple inference, compared to 25 percent of Blacks and 28 percent of 
Hispanics. At the highest reading level (complex inference), 9 percent of Asian and 
11 percent of White lOth-graders were proficient, compared to 2 percent of Blacks 
and 3 percent of Hispanics. 

• Differences by racial/ethnic group persist, even when SES is taken into account. 
Whites were more likely to be proficient at various reading and mathematics levels 
than their Black or Hispanic peers, within each of the three SES groupings. For 
example, at the level of simple mathematical problem solving, within the lowest SES 
group, 12 percent of Blacks, 18 percent of Hispanics, and 36 percent of Whites were 
proficient. For the middle SES quartiles, the proportions proficient at this level were 
19 percent of Blacks, 30 percent of Hispanics, and 54 percent of Whites. In the 
highest quartile of SES, 42 percent of Blacks, 47 percent of Hispanics, and 76 percent 
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of Whites were proficient in simple problem solving. The same pattern — persistence 
of racial/ethnic differences within each SES category, with Whites showing higher 
achievement than Blacks or Hispanics — was also discernible in reading. 

A further area of interest is the alignment of sophomores’ educational expectations for 
the future and their high school preparation for their future education. Since transcripts with 
information about high school coursetaking have not yet been collected for the cohort, the 
primary source of available information about academic preparation is tested achievement in 
mathematics and reading. The higher the students’ expectations, the higher their test scores. 

This generalization is true both overall and within racial/ethnic subgroups (specifically, Whites, 
Blacks, and Hispanics). However, racial/ethnic differences in achievement persist within each 
main level of educational expectation: 

• For example, 32 percent of lOth-graders who expected to obtain a graduate or 
professional degree had mastered intermediate mathematical concepts. In contrast, 7 
percent of those who expected to complete some college but less than a 4-year degree 
had done so. At the same time, racial differences were apparent even within 
expectation levels. 

• For example, among sophomores who expected to complete at least a 4-year degree, 
at reading level 2 (simple inference), 31 percent of Blacks, 35 percent of Hispanics, 
and 65 percent of Whites were proficient. Among sophomores who expected to 
complete at least a 4-year degree, at level 4 of mathematics (intermediate concepts), 6 
percent of Blacks and 12 percent of Hispanics, contrasted to 33 percent of Whites, 
were proficient. 

Differences in achievement of male and female students were also investigated. Some 
statistically significant differences were detected, showing a female advantage in reading and a 
male advantage in mathematics (e.g., at reading level 1, 77 percent of Hispanic males and 82 
percent of Hispanic females were proficient, and at mathematics level 4, 30 percent of White 
males and 24 percent of White females were proficient). However, these differences were not 
substantively significant. Neither overall nor within racial/ethnic groups were sex differences 
large, compared to the differences found by racial/ethnic group and SES. 

In addition to subgroup differences by individual sociodeomographic characteristics, 
proficiency both in reading and mathematics was examined across a number of school 
characteristics, including school sector. Students from Catholic and other private schools were 
more likely to be proficient than were students from public schools: 

• In mathematics at the level of understanding intermediate concepts, 19 percent of 
public school sophomores were proficient, compared to 32 percent of Catholic and 35 
percent of other private school sophomores. 

• In reading, students in Catholic and other private schools were more likely to be 
proficient than students in public schools. For example, 68 percent of Catholic and 
65 percent of other private school lOth-graders were proficient at level 2 (simple 
inferences), compared to 45 percent of public school lOth-graders. 
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Reading and mathematics results were also examined in relation to student engagement. 
Student engagement behaviors were positively associated with achievement. For example: 

• Students who did more math homework were more proficient in simple problem 
solving (35 percent of those who did no homework, 46 percent of those who did 1-4 
hours of math homework per week, and 53 percent of those who did 5 or more hours 
of math homework a week were proficient at this level). 

• Students who cut class frequently were less likely to be proficient than those who 
never cut class. In reading, at level 2 (simple inference), 28 percent of those who 
skipped class seven or more times in the first term of the school year were proficient, 
compared to 51 percent of those who never skipped class. 

Sophomores’ Values and Expectations 

Values/Life Goals 

Sophomores were asked about the outcomes they value for the future, about their 
educational expectations, and about their occupational expectations for age 30. Overall, the 
following proportions of sophomores rated the following life goals as “very important” to them 
(tables 31, 32, and 33): 





Getting a good education: 


83 percent 




Becoming an expert in field of work: 


71 percent 




Having lots of money 


42 percent 




Having leisure time to enjoy own interests 


68 percent 




Finding the right person to marry 


76 percent 




Having children 


47 percent 




Having strong friendships 


83 percent 




Living close to parents and relatives 


30 percent 




Working to correct social/economic inequalities 


19 percent 



There were a number of differences by subgroup (table 31). For example: 

• Female sophomores (88 percent) and Black sophomores (90 percent) were more 
likely than male sophomores (78 percent) and White sophomores (80 percent) to rate 
a good education as very important. 

• Having lots of money was very important to more low-SES sophomores (47 percent) 
than high-SES sophomores (36 percent), and it was very important to more Black 
sophomores (60 percent) than White sophomores (36 percent). 

• Having leisure time was more often very important to high-SES sophomores than to 
low-SES sophomores (74 percent versus 60 percent). 
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• Becoming an expert in one’s field of work was more often very important to Black 
sophomores (80 percent) than to their White counterparts (68 percent). 

Educational Expectations 

Overall, about 8 percent of the cohort expected to complete only high school or less 
(table 34). Another 10 percent expected to attend college but to obtain less than a 4-year degree. 
Some 36 percent expected to graduate from a 4-year program, another 20 percent to obtain a 
master’s degree, and 16 percent to obtain a Ph.D., M.D., or other advanced doctoral or 
professional degree. (Around 10 percent have not yet formed an expectation of their probable 
highest level of future educational attainment.) Subgroup differences are apparent by sex, 
racial/ethnic group, SES, and other factors: 

• Although expectations increased with ascending SES and test performance, 
expectations were relatively high for all groups. For example, about three-fifths (58 
percent) of those in the lowest SES quartile and nearly half (48 percent) of those in 
the lowest achievement test quartile expected to, at minimum, graduate from college 
with a 4-year degree. About one-quarter (24 percent) of those in the lowest SES 
quartile expected to obtain a graduate or professional degree, as did 18 percent of 
those in the lowest test quartile. 

• Nearly twice as many females as males expected to complete a doctoral or 
professional degree (20 percent versus 12 percent), whereas twice as many males as 
females expected to end their education with a high school diploma or less (11 
percent versus 5 percent) (table 34). A gender gap existed for White, Black, and 
Hispanic students (table 35). Some 41 percent of Black females expected to earn a 
graduate degree (master’s, Ph.D., or other advanced degree), compared to 25 percent 
of Black males. Some 44 percent of White females expected to earn a graduate 
degree, compared to 31 percent of White males (table 35). 

• This gender gap generally existed for White, Black, and Hispanic sophomores (figure 
35) regardless of SES level (table 35). For example, among sophomores expecting to 
reach the highest level of educational attainment (graduate or professional degree), 
for the high-SES group, this expectation was held by 47 percent of White males, 
compared to 57 percent of White females; by 40 percent of Black males, compared to 
68 percent of Black females; and by 33 percent of Hispanic males, compared to 53 
percent of Hispanic females. 

Occupational Expectations 

Sophomores were also asked to name the occupation they expected or planned to hold at 
age 30. Some 34 percent of sophomores indicated that they did not know what job or occupation 
they expected to have at age 30. A further 45 percent of the cohort indicated that they expected 
to be in a professional-level job, while 20 percent indicated any of the wide array of 
nonprofessional occupations (table 38). About 1 percent of males and 1 percent of females did 
not expect to work at age 30 (table 39). Less than 1 percent of males and of females indicated 
that they would be full-time homemakers at age 30. 
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Appended Matter 

Appendix A includes technical notes on the report. It also provides an overview of the 
study design and methodology, an account of sampling and weighting, a summary of the 
statistical procedures employed in the report, and a glossary of the ELS: 2002 variables and 
measures used in analysis. Appendix B supplements the technical notes by providing tables of 
standard errors of measurement (and, for means, sample sizes and standard deviations) for the 
estimates contained in this report. 




Foreword 



This report profiles American high school sophomores in the 2001-02 school year. It is the 
first statistical analysis report based on the Education Longitudinal Study of 2002 (ELS:2002), a 
new longitudinal study of high school students that continues a series of such studies that 
National Center for Education Statistics (NCES) has conducted since 1972. In the spring term, 
students completed assessments in reading and mathematics as well as a questionnaire. Their 
parents, English and mathematics teachers, school principals, and librarians were surveyed as 
well. 

The data analyzed in this report are now available to researchers for their own use in 
Electronic Codebook (ECB) format on CD-ROM (NCES 2004-404). The report supplies a 
demographic profile of 2002 sophomores and discusses their school experiences, extracurricular 
and sports activities, achievement in mathematics and reading, educational expectations, and 
postgraduation plans. 

We hope that the information provided in this report will be useful to a wide range of 
interested readers, including policymakers and educators. We further hope that the results 
reported here will encourage other researchers to use the ELS: 2002 data, both now and in the 
future, as additional waves build upon this baseline. 

Jeffrey A. Owings, Associate Commissioner for Elementary/Secondary & Libraries Studies 
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Chapter 1 
Introduction 



1.1 Purpose of ELS:2002 

The Education Longitudinal Study of 2002 (ELS:2002) is designed to provide trend data 
about critical transitions experienced by students as they proceed through high school and into 
postsecondary education or their careers. The study is intended to produce a general purpose 
dataset for the study of numerous education policy issues. Issues that can be addressed with data 
collected in the high school years include the following: 

• students’ academic growth in mathematics; 

• the process of dropping out of high school; 

• the relationship between family background, the home education support system, and 
students’ educational success; 

• the relationship between coursetaking choices and success in the high school years 
(and thereafter); 

• the distinctive school experiences and performance of students from various 
subgroups, including 

■ students in public and private high schools; 

■ language minority students; 

■ students with disabilities; 

■ students in urban, suburban, and rural settings; 

■ students in different regions of the country; 

■ students from upper, middle, and lower socioeconomic status (SES) levels; 

■ male and female high school students; and 

■ students from different racial or ethnic groups; and 

• steps taken to facilitate the transition from high school to postsecondary education or 
the world of work. 

After ELS:2002 students complete or leave high school, a new set of issues can be 
examined, starting with the second follow-up in 2006. These include 

• the educational and labor market activities of high school dropouts; 

• the transition of those who do not proceed directly to postsecondary education or to 
the workplace; 

• access to and choice of undergraduate and graduate educational institutions; 

• persistence in attaining postsecondary educational goals; 
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• rate of progress through the postsecondary curriculum; 

• degree attainment; 

• barriers to persistence and degree attainment; 

• entry of new postsecondary graduates into the workforce; 

• social and economic rate of return on education to both the individual and society; 
and 

• adult roles, such as family formation and civic participation. 

1.2 Base-Year Design 

The ELS: 2002 base-year study was carried out in a nationally representative probability 
sample of 752 public, Catholic, and other private schools in the spring term of the 2001-02 
school year. Of 17,591 eligible selected sophomores, 15,362 completed a base-year 
questionnaire, as did 13,488 parents, 7,135 teachers, 743 principals, and 718 librarians. Data 
used in this report assume the student to be the basic unit of analysis and are taken from the 
ELS:2002 student survey (student questionnaire, assessments in reading and mathematics), the 
parent survey, the school administrator survey, and the Common Core of Data (CCD) and 
Private School Survey (PSS) universe surveys. The weighted response rate for student 
questionnaire completion was 87.3 percent. Of the 15,362 student questionnaire completers, 
14,543 (95.1 percent, weighted) also had test data; 13,488 (87.5 percent, weighted) had parent 
data; and 15,215 (99 percent, weighted) had school administrator data. Missing data for key 
questionnaire and test variables were imputed. 1 

Seven study components comprise the base-year design: assessments of students 
(achievement tests in reading and mathematics); a survey of students; surveys of parents, 
teachers, school administrators, and librarians; and a facilities checklist (completed by survey 
administrators, based on their observations at the school). The student assessments measured 
achievement in reading and mathematics; the baseline scores can serve as a co variate or control 
variable for later analyses. Mathematics achievement was reassessed 2 years later (2004), so that 
achievement gain over the last 2 years of high school can be measured and related to school 
processes and mathematics coursetaking. The student questionnaire was used to gather 
information about the student’s background, school experiences and activities, plans and goals 
for the future, employment and out-of-school experiences, language background, and 
psychological orientation toward learning. The student questionnaire and tests were 
administered in group settings in schools. The test was administered in two stages: (1) a routing 
test, and (2) a second-stage test form assigned on the basis of the routing test score. 

One parent of each participating sophomore was asked to respond to a parent survey. 

(The questionnaire asked that the parent or guardian most familiar with the sophomore’s 
educational situation complete the questionnaire.) The parent questionnaire was designed to 
gauge parental aspirations for their child, home background and the home education support 



1 The weighted sequential hotdeck procedure was used for imputing questionnaire data. Multiple imputation was 
used to estimate missing mathematics and reading theta scores. See appendix A for further details or Ingels et al. 
(2004) for a full discussion. 
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system, the child’s educational history prior to 10th grade, and parental interactions with and 
opinions about the student’s school. Parent questionnaires were available in English and 
Spanish. The parent data were collected in two modalities: hardcopy self-administered 
questionnaires, and computer-assisted telephone interviews. For each student enrolled in English 
or mathematics, a teacher was also selected to participate in a teacher survey. Each teacher 
reported on one or more ELS: 2002 sample members. The teacher questionnaire collected the 
teacher’s evaluations of the student and provided information about the teacher’s background 
and activities. The school administrator questionnaire was used to collect information on school 
characteristics, characteristics of the student body, teaching staff characteristics, school policies 
and programs, use of technology, and school governance and climate. The head librarian or 
media center director at each school was asked to complete a library media center questionnaire, 
which inquired into the school’s library media center facility, its staffing, technological 
resources, collection and expenditures, and scheduling and transactions. Finally, the facilities 
checklist consisted of a brief observational form completed for each school. The form collected 
information about the condition of school buildings and facilities. Information about 
coursetaking (covering all years of high school and including the sequence in which courses 
were taken and grades earned) will be collected at the end of high school through the high school 
transcript component of the ELS: 2002 first follow-up study. 

Selection of items for the questionnaires was based in part on the past performance and 
continuing relevance of items from the prior longitudinal high school cohort studies and was 
guided by a Technical Review Panel with substantive expertise in the various questionnaire 
domains. A field test was carried out in the spring of 2001 to test procedures and investigate the 
performance of test and questionnaire items. The base-year field test report (Burns et al. 2003) 
provides details of field test trials of methods and forms and includes information on assessment 
and questionnaire item performance (response rates, reliability and factor structure, differential 
item functioning, reliabilities of scales, inter-item consistency, etc.). 

Follow-ups are scheduled for 2004 (just completed), 2006, and at intervals to be specified 
thereafter. It is expected that the cohort will be followed to about age 30. 

1.3 Levels of Analysis Supported by ELS:2002 Data 

The overall scope and design of the study provide for the following four analytical levels: 

• cross-sectional profiles of the nation’s high school sophomores and seniors (as well as 
dropouts after the spring term of their sophomore year); 

• longitudinal analysis (including examination of life-course changes); 

• intercohort comparisons with American high school students of earlier decades; and 

• international comparisons: U.S. 15-year-olds to 15-year-olds in other nations. 

1.3.1 Cross-Sectional Profiles of High School Sophomores, Seniors, and 
Dropouts 

Cross-sectional data will permit characterization of the nation’s high school sophomores 
in the spring term of the 2001-02 school year. Initial cross-sectional findings from the base year 
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